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TWENTIETH  ANNUAE  MEETING 


OF 


THE  MERCHANTS  FUND 

OF 

PHILADELPHIA. 


THE  Twentieth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  members 
of  The  Merchants  Fund  of  Philadelphia,  was 
held  at  the  Room  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  on  Tuesday 
afternoon,  January  27,  1874,  at  four  o’clock. 

On  motion, 

Samuel  C.  Huey,  was  called  to  the  chair,  and 
John  H.  Atwood  appointed  Secretary. 

The  minutes  of  the  preceding  Annual  Meeting  were 
read  and  approved. 

The  President,  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Managers, 
submitted  the  following  Annual  Report,  which,  with 
that  of  the  Treasurer,  were  unanimously  accepted. 

Mr.  William  G.  Boulton  then  read  the  Annual  Re¬ 
port  of  the  Association  : 


REPORT. 


IT  is  with  unusual  pleasure  that  the  Board  of  Managers  present 
this  Annual  Report. 

For  some  time  past  the  numerous  claims  have  impressed  them 
with  the  necessity  of  largely  increasing  the  Permanent  Fund,  and 
under  the  auspices  of  a  promise  from  Isaiah  V.  Williamson,  Esq., 
to  supplement  other  gifts  by  a  liberal  donation,  an  effort  was  made 
during  the  past  year.  It  resulted  in  five  subscriptions  of  $1,000 
each,  from  the  following  gentlemen : — John  Welsh,  J.  Gillingham 
Fell,  Anthony  J.  Drexel,  Joseph  Jeanes,  and  Geo.  W.  Childs, 
Esquires;  but  owing  to  the  late  financial  troubles,  was  then  sum¬ 
marily  suspended. 

Mr.  Williamson,  however,  had  the  matter  too  much  at  heart  to 
let  it  fail,'  and  within  the  past  few  days,  has  conveyed  to  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  a  property  on  Chestnut  street  above  Seventh,  worth  at  a 
moderate  estimate  eighty-five  thousand  dollars ;  which,  with  his 
previous  gifts  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  raises  the  Permanent 
Fund  to  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  the  amount  constantly 
urged  by  the  Board  as  necessary  to  ensure  efficiency  for  its  bene¬ 
volent  operations — even  on  their  present  scale. 

This  munificent  act  is  only  in  keeping  with  many  of  a  similar 
character  lately  performed  by  him,  and  calls  for  the  warmest  grati¬ 
tude.  It  will  bear  fruit  long  after  he  has  changed  this  world  for 
another,  and  successive  generations  will  have  reason  to  thank  God 
that  He  has  put  it  into  his  heart  thus  to  provide  for  their  wants. 
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It  is,  besides,  a  noble  and  suggestive  example.  Most  of  those 
in  active  business  life  are  too  sensible  of  its  uncertainties  to  feel 
warranted  in  giving  large  sums  in  charity.  It  is  the  privilege  of 
those  who  have  reached  the  goal.  May  we  not  hope,  that  as  each 
year  will  add  to  those  who  will  need  the  help  of  The  Merchants 
Fund,  so  each  year  will  bring  to  it  from  those  who  have  been 
prospered,  like  substantial  tokens  of  gratitude,  to-*  be  devoted  to 
the  support  and  comfort  of  their  afflicted  fellow  merchants. 

Our  benevolent  work  has  been  done  quietly,  but  we  believe  as 
effectively  as  in  any  previous  year.  Of  twenty-three  beneficiaries 
who  were  receiving  aid  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  two  have 
died.  Sixteen  new  ones  have  been  added,  making  thirty-seven 
now  on  the  list. 

The  year  so  prosperous  to  us  as  an  Association,  has  not  been 
wanting  in  incidents  to  them.  Sickness  and  poverty  in  old  age 
have  experiences  peculiar  to  themselves.  To  realize  them  more 
fully,  we  have  only  to  suppose  ourselves  brought  temporarily  under 
their  influence.  Let  us  strike  off  one  by  one  from  our  comforts 
those  which  are  so  connected  with  our  daily  lives  that  their  posses¬ 
sion  is  scarcely  recognized,  until  hardly  a  single  one  remains. 
This  is  what  poverty  will  do ;  and  alone,  it  might  be  borne  while 
we  are  strong  in  body  and  mind ;  there  are  hopes  of  a  possible 
change  for  the  better,  but  add  to  this  the  feeble  body,  and  the 
broken  spirit,  that  comes  from  repeated  disappointments  and  failure 
of  the  most  cherished  plans,  and  we  may  then  form  some  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  feeling  with  which  these  once  prosperous  merchants 
may  regard  their  present  lot,  and  which  would  lead  them  almost  to 
despair,  unless  sustained  by  a  Higher  Power  and  the  sympathy  of 
those  with  whom  they  were  once  associated. 

These  men  who  have  broken  down  in  the  struggle  of  life  do  not 
differ  from  us.  They  are  of  us  and  from  us.  They  perhaps  only 
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precede  us  by  a  few  years  in  being  unfortunate;  and  the  stern  logic 
of  events  that  has  made  them  what  they  are,  may  bear  with  the 
same  resistless  force  on  us.  » 

Nor  will  the  number  grow  less.  Years  that  are  not  known  as 
especially  disastrous  bring  more  or  less  failures.  Statistics  show 
that  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  over  four  hundred  firms  sus¬ 
pended  in  1872,  with  liabilities  of  nine  millions  of  dollars;  while 
in  1873,  the  financial  whirlwind,  so  fresh  in  our  memories,  swelled 
the  number  to  five  hundred  and  seventy,  with  liabilities  reaching 
the  enormous  sum  of  thirty-one  millions.  The  more  marked 
effects  of  this  last  storm  are  gradually  passing  away,  and  business 
is  beginning  to  flow  in  its  ordinary  channels.  Some  of  those 
who  were  prostrated  have  already  raised  themselves  to  their  feet, 
and  others  will  recover  with  more  or  less  effort. 

But  many  have  been  hopelessly  crippled  and,  through  advancing 
years  and  diminished  vigor,  will  not  resume  their  places  in  the  ranks 
of  active  life.  They  will  disappear  from  their  accustomed  haunts; 
or  if  occasionally  seen  there,  will  bear  the  unmistakable  signs  of 
failure  and  care.  Yet  they  will  still  live,  and  will  still  have  daily 
wants,  and  families  looking  to  them  for  food  and  clothing.  They 
will  exist  as  a  form  of  suffering  that  must  be  recognized  and 
alleviated  in  a  way  consistent  with  its  peculiar  claims. 

The  experience  of  your  Board,  brought  through  its  Executive 
Committee  into  frequent  contact  with  such  persons,  and  learning 
their  gratitude  when  help  is  given,  impresses  it  more  and  more 
with  a  sense  of  the  fitness  of  the  Merchants  Fund  for  this  work. 

The  following  extracts  from  letters  will  bear  witness  to  it : 

One  formerly  largely  engaged  in  business,  writes — “The  dona- 
“  tion  has  been  of  untold  benefit  to  me.  I  am  out  of  employment 
“  and  unable  to  provide  the  necessaries  of  life,  even  coal  and  food 
“  for  my  family;  and  in  these  times  of  financial  trouble,  added  to 
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“  the  dullness  usual  in  the  winter,  I  do  not  know  where  to  look  for 
“a  situation.  Your  aid  will  at  least  give  us  present  support,  and 
‘ ‘  I  am  deeply  grateful.  ’  ’ 

y 

Another  writes : 

‘•Until  to-day  I  have  not  been  able  to  write,  and  thereby 
“  express  my  sincere  gratitude  for  the  substantial  aid  which  you  so 
“  kindly  and  promptly  afforded  me  in  my  late  illness.  If  you 
“  could  only  realize  the  amount  of  comfort  afforded  me  and  my 
“  dear  wife  and  children  by  the  donation  so  promptly  made  me, 
“  you  would  be  encouraged  thereby  to  go  on  in  the  Christian  work 
“  assigned  you,  if  possible,  with  increased  love  for  the  needy  and 
“  afflicted.” 

Another  writes : 

“Your  kind  favor  is  duly  at  hand.  You  state  that  the  Executive 
“  Committee  have  appropriated  to  me  three  hundred  dollars. 
“For  this  unexpected  token  of  kindness  I  have  not  language  to 
“express  my  gratitude.  I  thank  God,  who  always  provides  for 
“His  children,  and  your  Committee  as  His  instruments.  ‘The 
“  Lord  has  been  with  me  in  six  troubles,  and  in  seven  has  not 
“  forsaken  me.  Bless  the  Lord,  oh  my  soul,  and  all  that  is  within 
“  me  praise  and  bless  His  holy  name.’  ” 

The  Treasurer’s  Report  annexed  shows  the  balance  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  fiscal  year,  six  hundred  and  sixty-five  dollars  and  nine¬ 
teen  cents  ;  Receipts,  thirteen  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  dollars ;  Disbursements,  eleven  thousand  two  hundred  and 
forty  dollars  and  eighty-two  cents ;  leaving  a  balance  of  two  thou¬ 
sand  nine  hundred  and  fifty-nine  dollars  and  thirty-seven  cents  now 
in  hand. 

Among  the  receipts  are  a  legacy  of  two  thousand  dollars  from 
the  late  John  A.  Brown,  Esq.,  and  a  gift  of  five  hundred  dollars 
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from  an  esteemed  lady,  Mary  D.  Brown,  who  has  given  similar 
amounts  in  former  years.  Both  of  these  have  been  placed  in  the 
Permanent  Fund.  One  thousand  dollars  have  also  been  be¬ 
queathed  to  us  by  the  late  John  C.  Davis,  Esq.,  who  died  during 
the  past  year. 

We  have  again  to  record  the  death  of  one  of  our  officers, 
Edmund  A.  Souder,  Esq.,  who  has  been  a  Manager  for  seventeen 
years,  and  a  Vice  President  for  fifteen. 

Mr.  Souder  was  a  cordial  friend  to  the  Association,  and  gave 
much  valuable  time  and  thought  to  its  interests.  He  was  always 
anxious  to  increase  its  usefulness,  and  will  be  missed  as  a  faithful 
and  sympathizing  colleague,  as  well  as  a  public  spirited  and  enter¬ 
prising  merchant. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

JOHN  WELSH,  President. 

Philadelphia,  January  27,  1874. 


The  Treasurer,  Mr.  William  H.  Bacon,  presented 
his  Report,  as  follows : 


Dr.  WILLIAM  H.  BACON,  Treasurer,  in  account  with  THE  MERCHANT’S  FUND.  Cr. 


treasurer’s  report. 
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On  motion,  it  was 

Resolved ,  That  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Board  of 
Managers  and  Treasurer  be  accepted,  and  referred  to 
the  new  Board,  with  instructions  to  have  the  same  pub¬ 
lished  in  pamphlet  form,  together  with  so  much  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Public  Anniversary  to  be  held  on  the 
thirty-first  instant,  as  they  may  deem  expedient,  with  a 
list  of  Officers  and  Members,  and  a  copy  sent  to  each 
member  of  the  Association. 

The  following  resolution  was  also  unanimously 
adopted : 

Resolved ,  That  the  thanks  of  The  Merchants  Fund 
are  eminently  due  and  hereby  tendered  to  Mr.  William 
H.  Bacon,  for  the  faithful  and  satisfactory  manner  in 
which  he  has  discharged  the  important  and  responsible 
duties  of  Treasurer  of  this  Association. 

The  meeting  then  took  a  recess  and  proceeded  to 
the  nomination  and  election  of  Officers  and  Managers 
to  serve  for  the  ensuing  year,  when  the  following  gen¬ 
tlemen  were  duly  returned,  and  the  Chairman  declared 
them  unanimously  elected : 
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PRESIDENT. 

JOHN  WELSH. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

THOMAS  ROBINS, 
WILLIAM  C.  LUDWIG. 

TREASURER. 

WILLIAM  H.  BACON. 


SECRETARY. 


JOHN 

MANAGERS  TO 

Thomas  Robins, 
William  C.  Ludwig, 
Arthur  G.  Coffin, 
James  C.  Hand, 
Samuel  E.  Stokes, 


H.  ATWOOD. 

SERVE  FOR  TWO  YEARS. 

Benjamin  Orne, 
James  B.  McLarland, 
Edward  C.  Knight, 
Richard  Wood, 
Henry  Lewis, 


who,  with  the  following  holding  over,  constitute  the 


board  of  managers. 


John  Mason, 
William  Cummings, 
William  H.  Bacon, 
John  Welsh, 

Thos.  C.  Hand, 


I.  V.  Williamson, 
A.  J.  Derbyshire, 
John  D.  Taylor, 
Henry  C.  Gibson, 
Jno.  H.  Atwood. 
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The  President  announced  that  a  Public  Anniversary 
of  the  Association  would  be  celebrated  at  the  Academy 
ol  Music,  on  Saturday  evening  next,  the  thirty-first 
fnstant. 

On  motion,  the  meeting  adjourned. 

SAMUEL  C.  HUEY, 
Chairman. 


JOHN  H.  ATWOOD, 


Secretary. 


PUBLIC  ANNIVERSARY. 


The  twentieth  anniversary  of  The  Merchants  Fund 
was  celebrated  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  on  Saturday 
evening,  January  31,  1874.  A  very  large  audience  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen  were  present,  and  the  exercises 
were  enlivened  with  choice  selections  of  music  by  Prof. 
Hassler’s  orchestra. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Frederick 
Fraley,  Esq.,  who  had  been  chosen  to  preside  on  the 
occasion.  Upon  taking  the  chair  Mr.  Fraley  spoke  as 


follows : 


.MU 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

T)Y  the  kind  partiality  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  I  have 
J3  been  selected  to  preside  over  this  meeting.  I  do  so  with  great 
pleasure,  for  twenty  years  ago  I  participated  with  many  of  the 
venerable  gentlemen  who  surround  me,  in  organizing  The  Mer¬ 
chants’  Fund,  as  a  then  much  needed  charitable  institution.  I 
participated  for  some  years  in  its  management,  and  the  experience 
thus  gained  of  its  usefulness,  impressed  me  very  strongly  with  the 
claims  that  it  had  upon  Merchants  for  its  permanent  endowment, as  well 
as  the  necessary  contributions  in  its  behalf.  For  several  years  past 
the  Managers  have  aimed  to  raise  an  Endowment  Fund  of  at  least 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  ($200,000,)  and  after  various  efforts 
their  labors  have  now  been  crowned  with  complete  success.  The 
munificent  gift  of  Mr.  I.  V.  Williamson,  lately  made,  by  which  the 
Endowment  Fund  was  completed,  should  stimulate  other  successful 
and  wealthy  merchants  to  imitate  his  excellent  example,  so  that 
the  Endowment  Fund  may  hereafter  be  counted  by  millions. 

In  my  own  experience  I  remember  many  merchants,  who,  up  to 
the  time  they  had  passed  middle-life,  were  blessed  with  affluence 
and  surrounded  by  every  social  comfort ;  but  by  the  vicissitudes  of 
trade  and  commerce  they  were  brought  to  bankruptcy  and  ruin, 
and  compelled  in  old  age  to  depend  upon  the  charitable  contri¬ 
butions  of  their  friends. 
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The  Institution  whose  Anniversary  we  are  now  about  to  celebrate, 
administers  its  charities  in  a  quiet  and  practically  unknown  way, 
and  brings  to  the  homes  and  families  of  its  beneficiaries  relief  that 
they  can  receive  without  dishonor. 

/• 

The  eloquent  gentlemen  who  will  succeed  me,  will  present  the 
claims  of  this  Institution  for  a  favorable  consideration  at  your 
hands ;  and  I  trust  by  your  aid  and  that  of  the  merchants  gene¬ 
rally,  by  God’s  blessing,  its  foundations  may  be  perpetuated,  and 
that  it  shall  ever  continue  among  the  noble  charities  of  our  city. 


Mr.  Fraley  then  introduced  Rev.  Charles  G. 
Currie,  D.  D.,  who  delivered  the  following  address : 


Mr.  President,  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

IT  is  a  very  sincere  pleasure  that  I  am  here  to-night  in  behalf 
of  an  Institution  that  accomplishes  so  much  good  as  The 
Merchants  Fund.  I  will  occupy  the  short  time  that  I  have,  in 
speaking  to  you  of  something  connected  with — intimately  con¬ 
nected  with — the  subject  in  whose  interest  we  are  assembled 
together. 

I  think  we  can  say  safely,  that  the  depreciative  opinion  in 
which  commercial  pursuits  were  once  held  has  entirely  passed  away 
from  the  world,  except  from  the  minds  of  a  few  eccentric  persons 
who  are  out  of  sympathy  with  their  time.  Yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  dignity  of  commerce,  not  in  the 
wealth  or  refinement  it  procures,  but  intrinsically,  or,  in  itself,  the 
high  virtues  which  the  right  conduct  of  business  involves,  and  the 
heroism  for  which  it  furnishes  such  frequent  opportunity,  are 
scarcely  appreciated  as  they  should  be.  Certainly  we  have  all 
known  persons  who,  after  a  few  years  of  success  in  business,  have 
welcomed  the  opportunity  which  retirement  afforded  for  the  study 
of  letters  and  art,  not  without  the  notion  that  these  pursuits  are 
more  dignified  and  are  more  worthy  of  a  gentleman  than  the 
engagements  in  which  they  earned  their  fortunes,  and  did  their 
real  work  in  the  world. 
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On  this  account  it  will  not  be  amiss,  and  we  hope  to  show  you 
before  we  are  done,  that  it  is  not  inappropriate  to  the  present  in¬ 
teresting  occasion,  if  we  speak  to  you  for  a  little  while  of  these 
things. 

/* 

When  we  take  the  history  of  England — with  which  most  of  us  are 
more  familiar  than  we  are  with  the  past  of  Germany,  France,  or 
other  countries — when  we  take  the  history  of  England,  we  find  that 
the  merchants  have  been  the  instruments  of  all  material  progress, 
and  indirectly  the  means  of  procuring  all  progress  in  any  direc¬ 
tion.  In  feudal  times  and  in  post  feudal  times,  as  late  as 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  commerce  with  foreign  nations  and 
trade  at  home  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  existed,  judging 
things  from  our  situation  in  these  respects  to-day.  Steam,  of 
course,  was  unknown,  the  art  of  navigation  was  but  little  under¬ 
stood,  and  the  hanging  compass,  as  used  by  navigators,  was 
invented  by  an  English  clergyman  as  late  as  1608.  The  physical 
condition  of  the  country,  the  domestic  comfort  of  the  people,  their 
obedience  to  law,  the  character  of  those  holding  official  positions, 
and  the  national  characteristics  of  the  English  population,  were  all 
of  a  low  kind.  At  the  time  of  which  I  speak,  there  were  but  four 
provincial  towns  that  had  over  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  and  so 
unfamiliar  was  the  public  mind  with  the  town  or  city  idea,  that 
Mr.  Pepys  records  his  amazement  that  there  were  points  in  Bristol 
in  which  the  eye  could  see  “nothing  but  houses — no  green  fields 
at  all.”  The  streets,  besides  being  unpaved,  unlighted,  and  in¬ 
fested  by  the  cut-purse  and  the  highwayman,  were  so  narrow  that 
carriages  were  frequently  wedged  up  between  the  opposite  houses, 
and  goods  were  conveyed  from  one  part  of  the  town  to  another  on 
trucks  drawn  by  dogs. 

The  condition  of  the  country  was  no  better.  The  preambles  of 
the  Wills  of  the  period  frequently  contain  the  statement  that  they 
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were  made  on  the  occasion  of  the  person  taking  a  journey  from  one 
English  county  to  another.  The  roads  in  winter  were  all  but  im¬ 
passable.  Teams  of  cattle  were  placed  at  different  points  on  the 
leading  highways  to  draw  carriages  out  of  the  mud.  Markets  were 
inaccessible.  Fruits  of  the  earth  were  suffered  to  rot  in  one  village, 
while  the  next  hamlet,  say  eight  or  ten  miles  off,  suffered  all  but 
famine  for  the  want  of  them  ;  and  the  price  of  the  transmission  of 
goods  from  London  to  Exeter,  was  eighty-five  dollars  a  ton,  just  or 
nearly  twenty  times  the  price  charged  for  expressage  by  the  railway 
companies  to-day.  The  very  festivities  of  that  time  bear  testimony 
to  the  miserable  condition  of  things.  No  wonder  then  the  harvest- 
home  was  a  season  of  uproarious  gladness  in  the  village.  There 
was  more  than  sentiment  in  it,  since  on  there  being  or  not  being  an 
abundant  harvest  from  their  own  fields,  there  depended  not  the 
putting  on  or  taking  off  a  penny  from  the  price  of  a  loaf,  but 
whether  they  should  have  bread  at  all. 

If  trom  out  of  doors  you  go  within,  even  to  the  houses  of  the 
respectable  or  middling  gentry,  you  find  things  no  better.  Carpets 
were  unknown ;  there  was  no  carpet  factory  in  England  till  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago.  An  old  writer,  speaking  of 
the  subject,  says  :  “  The  practice  of  clothing  the  floors  is  unwhole- 

“  some.  The  best  way  seems  to  be  the  practice  ,  of  our  people — to 
“  wash  the  floors  with  mingled  soot  and  beer,  which  conceals  the 
“dirt  as  well  as  one  could  wish.”  Evidently  the  notion  of  the 
worthy  man  is  that  the  use  of  carpets  is  to  hide  dirt.  The  people 
sat,  while  in  the  house,  on  stools  or  rvooden  benches.  Their  tables 
were  innocent  of  Lnives,  forks,  often  of  plates,  and  always  of 
table-cloths,  against  which  there  was  a  strong  prejudice,  as  new¬ 
fangled  and  useless  institutions,  almost  as  bad  as  forks.  A  writer 
in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  time,  says  he  first  saw  forks  in  Venice,  and 
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remarks  that  it  was  the  fashion  among  the  strange  people  of  that 
city  not  to  hold  their  beef  in  their  fist. 

In  the  castles  of  the  higher  nobility  things  were  a  little  better. 
The  great  houses  were  large  and  well-built  by  the  guild  of  masons. 

A 

The  banqueting  rooms  abounded  in  beautiful  carvings  and  hang¬ 
ings,  and  tapestry,  by  foreign  artists. 

But  the  coarse  abundance  of  the  food,  the  grossness  of  the  man¬ 
ners  among  the  guests,  the  noise,  the  oaths,  the  altercations  among 
the  guests  themselves,  the  altercations  among  the  guests’  dogs,  as 
they  snarled  and  growled  and  barked  in  chorus  over  the  bones  and 
fragments  flung  to  them  by  their  masters,  the  debauch  that  closed 
the  banquet ;  and  the  last  scene,  when  bottles,  glasses,  guests,  and 
dogs  lay  upon  the  floor,  all  this  must  have  afforded  a  strange  con¬ 
trast  to  hangings  and  tapestry  and  carved  cabinets,  and  gold  and 
silver  plate,  chased  by  the  subtle  skill  of  artists  of  Venice  and 
Florence. 

Things  do  not  look  much  better  when  we  turn  our  eyes  on  the 
men  holding  official  position.  Leaving  out  the  period  of  the 
Commonwealth,  I  fear  that  the  public  officials  were  too  frequently 
either  tyrants  or  fops.  That  must  have  been  a  strange  time  that 
could  tolerate  for  over  fifty  years  the  bawling,  bellowing  tyranny 
of  the  infamous  Judge  Jeffreys,  but  the  time  was  equally  strange 
that  could  endure  as  public  officials  the  painted,  powdered,  ogling, 
grinning  creatures  attached  to  the  Court  of  the  Charleses  and  hold¬ 
ing  public  place.  You  remember  Thackeray’s  description  of  George 
IV.  There  was  little  to  distinguish  him,  he  says,  more  than  a  bow 
and  a  grin,  silk  stockings,  padding,  stays,  a  coat  with  a  fur  collar, 
a  star,  a  blue  ribbon,  a  pocket  handkerchief  prodigiously  scented, 
a  brown  wig  reeking  with  oil,  a  set  of  teeth,  a  large  black  stock, 
then  underwaistcoats,  then  more  underwaistcoats,  then  more  un¬ 
derwaistcoats — and  then  nothing.  The  public  officials  in  Charles’ 
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time  were  quite  as  bad.  So  far  as  general  obedience  to  law  was 
concerned,  and  security  of  property,  it  will  be  quite  enough  to  say 
that  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  72,000  thieves  were  hung  upon 
the  gallows 

Of  natural  characteristics  among  the  people  I  need  scarcely  say 
that  many  were  excellent,  but  among  these  is  certainly  not  to  be 
reckoned  the  characteristic  cruelty.  It  was  a  village  festivity  to 
throw  brickbats  and  rotten  eggs  at  an  unfortunate  creature  in  the 
pillory. 

Parties  of  noblemen,  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  would  be  made 
up  to  go  and  see  criminals  whipped  in  Bondswell,  and  if  the  Lon¬ 
don  populace  enjoyed  one  thing  more  than  another,  it  was  to  see 
the  vagrant  or  petty  criminal  whipped  at  the  cart’s  tail.  The  streets 
were  thronged,  and  the  air  rang  with  cries  to  the  hangman  who 
wielded  the  lash  :  “  Hit  him  harder,  harder,  till  he  howls.” 

Such  was  England,  and  such  the  condition  of  the  English  speak¬ 
ing  people  at  the  time  I  speak  of.  I  need  hardly  remind  you  of 
the  vast  change  in  that  country  and  in  the  United  States.  Man 
has  obtained  some  dominion  of  the  material  elements  among  which 
he  lives. 

He  has  made  the  ground  to  serve  him,  and  the  rivers  to  serve 
him,  and  the  metals  to  serve  him,  and  the  light  to  serve  him,  and 
the  very  lightning  to  be  his  messenger.  The  poorest  laborer  has 
to-day  comforts  that  the  nobleman  had  not — and  the  clerk — say 
of  five  hundred  dollars  a  year,  has  more  of  rational  enjoyment 
and  physical  satisfaction  than  the  courtiers  of  Elizabeth  or  Charles. 
We  have  still  much  to  do,  many  faults  and  follies  to  mend.  We 
have  still  occasionally  unworthy  men  in  official  places — though 
fops  in  such  stations  are  happily  of  rare  occurrence.  We  have 
occasional  defaulters,  but  let  us  be  grateful  for  this  at  any 
rate,  at  least  we  can  have  no  more  tyrants.  And  if  you 
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search  the  United  States  from  Maine  to  Florida,  it  will  be  im¬ 
possible  to  find  a  city  or  town,  or  village,  or  hamlet,  whose  com¬ 
munity  will  take  pleasure  in  the  howls  and  shrieks  of  a  fellow 
being. 

For  the  production  of  such  changes  many  causes  have  been  at 
work,  but  the  immediate  power  that  has  raised  up  the  almost 
savage  English  race,  and  clothed  it  with  comfort,  and  lodged  it 
with  decency,  and  given  some  chivalry  to  its  manners,  and  gentle¬ 
ness  to  its  voice,  and  skill  to  its  hand,  and  respect  for  law  to  its  mind, 
and  abhorrence  of  tyranny  to  its  heart — the  immediate  power  that 
did  all  this  is  unquestionably  that  of  the  merchant  and  of  commerce. 
The  spirit  of  commerce  has  been  the  guardian  of  law ;  it  has  cre¬ 
ated  locomotion  for  the  transmission  of  its  merchandise;  it  has  dis¬ 
tributed  wealth  among  the  people,  and  thereby  given  guarantees  for 
the  security  of  property;  it  has  drained  the  fields  and  made  the  high¬ 
ways,  and  paved  and  lighted  the  towns ;  it  has  abolished  and  is 
abolishing  despotism  of  caste  ;  it  has  taken  the  great  man’s  cloth¬ 
ing,  and  the  great  man’s  literature,  and  the  great  man’s  park  and 
carriage,  and  let  the  people  share  them. 

On  such  grounds  we  insist  upon  the  intrinsic  dignity  of  the  mer¬ 
chant’s  calling.  He  is  a  fellow-laborer  with  God  himself  for  the 
handing  over  to  the  people,  for  their  comfort,  and  enjoyment,  and 
blessing,  the  bounty  which  Providence  has  bestowed.  The  power 
of  commerce  rose  from  small  beginnings.  We  see  it  first  in  the 
little  booth  at  the  foot  of  the  castle  hill  in  feudal  times,  when  the 
merchant  or  trader  was  a  sort  of  serf.  Next  we  see  it  getting 
freedom  when  permitted  to  sell  in  the  city  what  it  would,  to 
whom  it  pleased — when  the  baker,  and  the  butcher,  and  the  fur¬ 
rier,  and  the  glass-seller  and  glover,  and  linen  draper,  and  mercer, 
and  spice-seller,  and  stationer,  peddled  their  wares  from  house  to 
house.  We  see  it  next  represented  by  Guild  Associations  for  the 
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protection  of  merchants  against  injury  from  without  and  also  to 
insure  honesty  in  mercantile  dealing.  We  see  it  finally  settled  in 
splendid  establishments  erected  tor  the  purposes  of  trade. 

But  always  in  proportion  to  its  resources  has  the  spirit  of  com¬ 
merce  been  the  protector  and  friend  of  the  people.  In  1760,  during 
the  French  war,  under  Pitt’s  administration,  it  furnished  to  the 
country  the  sinews  of  war. 

In  the  United  States,  we  know  the  perfect  justice  of  Jefferson’s 
high  testimony  to  the  merchants  of  Boston  and  of  Philadelphia. 

Nor  need  we  remind  you  of  the  last  war — of  the  loyal  devotion  and 
numerous  contributions  that  flowed  in  from  every  city  and  town  in 
the  Northern  States  for  the  maintenance  and  protection  of  the 
Commonweaith. 

One  word  more  and  I  have  done.  A  point  which  perhaps 
more  than  those  I  have  mentioned  exhibits  the  greatness  of  the 
mercantile  calling,  is  the  heroism  so  frequently  displayed  in  finan¬ 
cial  troubles.  We  talk  of  the  heroism  of  the  soldier  on  the  field 
of  battle.  But  there  is  heroism  which  the  people  speak  very  little 
of  and  know  very  little  of.  It  is  the  heroism  of  the  merchant,  who 
sees  in  the  distance  the  wave  of  trouble  coming,  and  stands  firm  to 
his  integrity.  As  the  billow  comes  sweeping  on,  threatening  to 
destroy  the  whole  fabric  he  has  been  spending  these  years  in  creat¬ 
ing,  and  with  full  knowledge  of  the  ruin  it  will  bring  on  him,  and 
of  the  anguish  of  the  wife  and  children,  and  of  the  shame  it  will 
bring  on  all — he  watches  its  coming,  and  stands  firm,  and  refuses 
to  yield  an  inch  of  his  honor.  The  man  goes  home.  He  sits  down 
by  the  side  of  the  wife  with  whom  he  has  climbed  the  hill  of  life, 
breaks  the  matter  as  gently  as  he  can,  till  inch  by  inch,  as  it  were, 
at  last  it  comes  out  that  poverty  is  going  to  fall  on  them.  Then, 
the  story  told,  the  poor  broken-hearted  man  is  comforted  by  the 
wife’s  sympathy,  if  she  is  a  true  woman,  and  both  seek  in  praver 
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comfort  from  their  Father  in  Heaven.  The  next  day  they  tell  the 
sad  news  to  the  children,  gradually  the  home  is  broken  up,  the 
things  that  are  most  precious  and  endeared  by  association  are  at 
last  disposed  of,  and  the  family  are  driven  out  forever.  Then 
Mr.  John  B.  Jones  is  “Old  Jones,”  and  Mr.  John  BC  Jones’ 
oldest  son  is  “  Old  Jones’  son.”  They  go  away,  and  retire  from 
the  world  in  which  they  have  moved,  covered  with  a  sort  of 
shame. 

What  shall  we  do  for  such,  my  friends,  what  shall  we  do  for 
them?  What  should  we  do  for  them?  You  speak  of  charity. 
Ah,  be  careful  about  that  word.  Last  night  I  was  one  of  the  au¬ 
dience  in  this  place,  and  one  of  the  greatest  speakers  in  the 
country  delivered  his  celebrated  apostrophe  to  cold  water.  He 
took  up  a  tumbler  of  cold  water  from  the  table — I  suppose  some 
of  you  were  present — and  having  raised  it,  holding  it  with 
three  fingers,  spoke  of  God’s  beautiful  gift,  “beautiful  water.” 
He  spoke  of  it  as  brewed  in  the  most  beautiful  places ;  as  crys- 
talized  in  the  feathery  snowflake,  as  glittering  in  the  dew,  and 
gleaming  in  the  clouds.  Charity  as  it  comes  from  God,  is  like  this 
beautiful  water.  But  the  charity  of  man  is  as  that  beautiful  water 
when  it  has  flowed  through  some  chemical  or  dye  works.  The  water 
that  has  been  in  the  dew  and  in  the  cloud  is  now  poisoned  with 
foul  odors  and  is  nauseous.  When  men  offer  charity  to  their  brethren, 
oh,  they  too  often  offer  this.  They  take  the  water  that  has  in  it,  so 
to  speak,  the  poison  of  contempt,  and  the  stain  of  patronage,  and 
taking  it,  go  to  the  poor  man  and  his  wife  and  his  children,  say¬ 
ing,  “  Here,  take  our  charity.”  But  the  man,  if  he  is  a  man,  will 
be  tempted  to  reply,  “  Oh  no,  oh  no,  go  back  my  wife,  back  my 
daughter,  back  all  of  you,  we  will  not  drink  it ;  we  would  rather  die 
than  take  your  charity.”  It  is  the  object  of  the  peculiar  adminis¬ 
tration  of  this  Society,  and  especially  of  the  secrecy  with  which  its 
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donations  are  applied,  to  present  to  the  lips  ot  the  weaiy  and  the 
heavy  laden  the  cup  of  cold  water  pure,  and  free  from  every  other  ^ 

element  than  that  of  love. 


Mr.  Fraley  then  introduced  Mr.  B.  B.  Comegys, 
who  delivered  the  following  address : 


IT  is  one  of  the  glories  of  our  American  life  that  we  have  no  ar¬ 
istocracy.  There  is  no  royal  family  among  us,  no  dukes  and 
earls  and  lords,  no  privileged  class,  and  no  titles  except  official 
designations.  We  have  our  Doctors  of  Divinity,  of  Medicine,  of 
Laws  and  of  Music;  our  Generals  and  Captains  in  the  army;  our 
Admirals  and  Commodores  in  the  navy,  and  it  is  also  true  that  our 
Judges  and  members  of  Congress  have  the  prefix  “Honorable”  to 
their  names  ;  but  this  term  as  well  as  that  of  the  doctorate  is  now- 
a-days  so  generally  and  sometimes  loosely  applied,  that  it  comes  to 
mean  little  more  than  the  plain  Mr.  or  Esquire,  one  or  the  other  of 
which  every  man  claims ;  but  which  really  only  distinguishes  the 
sex  of  the  person  referred  to. 

There  is,  however,  a  class  of  men  among  us  as  there  is  in  all 
cities,  in  fact  they  build  the  cities,  a  class  undistinguished  by  any 
title  or  uniform  dress,  whom  we  have  the  best  authority  for  calling 
by  a  name  second  only  to  that  of  a  Monarch.  For  the  old  Hebrew 
prophet  Isaiah  writing  of  a  city  (Tyre)  that  was  at  that  early  day 
mistress  of  the  Levant,  calls  her  the  crowning  city,  crowning  her¬ 
self  and  others  as  if  she  were  mistress  of  all  the  world,  and  he 
calls  her  merchants  Princes. 

The  term  merchant,  though  meaning  originally  one  who  imports  and 
exports  various  articles  of  merchandise  and  sells  by  wholesale,  has 
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by  popular  use  come  to  include  almost  all  who  trade,  whether  in 
domestic  or  foreign  goods,  whether  in  large  quantities  or  by  retail. 

Between  the  producer  and  the  consumer,  the  worker  and  the 
capitalist,  the  man  who  works  with  his  hands  and  the  man  who 
works  with  his  brains;  between  these  two  classes,  that  ought  never 
to  have  opposing  interests,  but  who,  by  designing  men  are  often 
made  to  appear  in  conflict  with  each  other,  there  is  a  wide,  it  may 
be  said,  an  immense  field  occupied  and  necessarily  occupied  by 
those  who  exchange  commodities. 

The  farmer  who  produces  grains,  vegetables  and  fruits,  the  miner 
who  digs  in  the  earth  for  his  minerals  and  ships  them  to  a  market, 
the  manufacturer  who  reduces  crude  elements  to  the  materials  and 
the  implements  that  wait  upon  the  wants  of  man ;  the  grazier  who 
rears  the  cattle  upon  a  thousand  hills ;  the  fisherman  who  makes 
the  sea  give  up  her  treasure ;  the  axemen  who  level  the  forests,  all 
these  need  the  offices  of  those  who  are  trained  to  the  business  of 
exchanging  these  commodities  with  each  other  in  barter,  or  for 
money  in  the  shortest  possible  time  and  in  the  least  expensive  way. 

The  men  who  organize  and  control  the  immensely  varied  and 
complicated  machinery  of  commerce  are  merchants.  They  are  not 
often  called  to  fill  the  highest  places  in  the  councils  of  the  nation. 
There  is  a  popular  notion  that  a  man  cannot  be  a  statesman  unless 
he  has  been  bred  to  the  law,  but  I  ask  you  what  would  our  National 
Legislature  be  without  merchants?  What  Secretary  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury  ever  submitted  a  report  to  Congress  worth  reading,  who  was 
not  materially  aided  in  its  preparation  by  the  merchant.  And 
what  tariff  law  was  ever  framed  which  met  in  any  proper  degree  the 
wants  of  the  people  and  the  wants  of  the  government,  that  did  not 
owe  all  its  details  and  much  of  its  scope  and  grasp  to  the  convenient 
and  ready  suggestions  of  the  merchant  ? 

And  in  the  darkest  hour  of  our  late  war,  when  the  fate  of  the 
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nation  hung  trembling  in  the  balance,  when  the  government  was 
utterly  at  a  loss  where  to  turn  for  help,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury  sought  and  found  help,  and  adequate  help,  from  the  bank  presi¬ 
dents  of  the  three  great  cities,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  or  had  been 
merchants. 

And  so  our  great  railroads,  hugging  and  binding  the  continent 
with  their  iron  arms,  our  canals  running  like  arteries  through  the 
land,  carrying  the  life  from  the  centre  through  the  whole  system  . 
our  telegraphic  wires,  the  nerves  of  thought  and  intelligence,  thril¬ 
ling  the  world ;  our  ships  bridging  the  ocean  with  an  almost  con¬ 
tinuous  ferriage  ;  all  our  appliances  of  steam  on  land  and  the  sea  ; 
all  are  the  creatures  of  commerce,  without  which  society  would 
stagnate  or  go  back  to  its  original  elements  of  families  and  tribes, 
and  life  would  no  longer  be  worth  preserving  and  developing. 

If  you  ask  me  whether  the  mercantile  calling  is  a  profession ,  I 
may  not  be  able  to  prove  to  you  that  it  is,  but  it  can  be  proved 
that  there  were  merchants  before  there  were  lawyers,  or  even  phy¬ 
sicians. 

The  lawyers  may  go  back  as  far  as  Moses,  for  aught  I  know,  who 
was  the  greatest  law-giver  of  all,  and  we  read  much  of  them  in  the 
New  Testament,  though  not  always  in  the  best  connections ;  the 
physicians,  it  would  seem,  must  have  lived  as  far  back  as  men  lived 
who  needed  the  healing  art,  though  there  is  no  trace  of  them  in 
history  until  we  read  that  when  old  Jacob  died  in  Egypt,  “  the 
“physicians  embalmed  Israel,”  and  we  know  that  science  had 
reached  a  high  degree  of  cultivation  there,  but  the  merchant  goes 
back  to  the  days  of  Abraham,  and  it  would  seem,  even  far  beyond 
that,  for  we  read  that  that  venerable  patriarch,  from  whom  the 
Christian  as  well  as  the  Jewish  Church  has  sprung,  on  the  death  of 
Sarah,  though  he  had  been  a  wanderer  and  dwelling  in  tents, 
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desired  to  purchase  a  place  of  final  rest  for  his  beloved  wife.  He 
opened  negotiations  with  the  owner  of  a  certain  field  for  its  pur¬ 
chase.  The  bargain  seems  to  have  been  made  in  a  public  place, 
and  in  the  presence  of  a  number  of  people.  Ephron,  the  propri¬ 
etor,  either  affected  with  the  grief  of  the  patriarch,  or  desiring  to 
conciliate  the  good  offices  of  a  powerful  chieftain,  offered  the  land 
as  a  gift,  but  the  rich  and  independent  Hebrew  was  too  proud  to 
accept  as  a  gift,  that  which  he  was  able  to  pay  for,  and  he  refused 
the  freely  offered  donation.  The  land  was  then  said  to  be  worth 
loin  hundred  shekels  of  silver,  (our  English  word  shilling  is  derived 
from  this),  and  Abraham  closed  with  the  first  offer,  and  weighed  to 
Ephron  the  amount,  four  hundred  shekels  of  silver  current  money 
of  the  merchant.  This  implies,  of  course,  that  merchants  were  a 
class  in  that  early  day,  and  a  class  long  enough  and  well  enough  estab¬ 
lished  to  regulate  the  money  of  trade  and  commerce,  and  possibly 
some  of  you  will  agree  with  me,  when  I  say  that  if  merchants  in  our 
time  instead  of  the  politicians,  had  more  to  do  with  the  regulation 
of  the  money  of  trade  and  commerce  it  might  be  better  for  us  all. 

I  he  silver  in  that  early  day  was  weighed,  for  coins  among  the 
Hebrews  were  unknown  until  the  captivity.  Now-a-days  we  coin  it, 
and  you  cannot  have  forgotten  the  tremendous  effort  made  by  one 
high  in  authority  only  two  or  three  months  ago,  to  turn  by  a  gradual 
though  slow  piocess  all  our  greenbacks  into  silver,  five  dollars  at  a 
time  ! 

Oh,  if  our  admirable  system  of  paper  money  had  only  been  in 
vogue  in  the  days  of  the  patriarchs,  Abraham  might  have  floated 
up  and  down  the  land  of  Palestine,  and  even  into  Egypt,  on  the 
broad  bosom  of  an  inflated  currency. 

It  I  am  bound  to  admit,  however,  that  the  merchant  of  that  day 
was  a  traveling  merchant,  I  hope  you  will  not  insist  on  calling  him 
a  pedlar. 
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The  brilliant  author  of  Caxtoniana,  in  an  essay  “on  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  money” — an  essay  which  might  well  be  printed  in  letters 
of  light  and  hung  in  the  counting-house  of  every  merchant,  and  in  the 
bed-room  of  every  merchant’s  clerk  says:  “ Money  is  character — 

A 

“  money  is  also  power.  I  have  power  not  in  proportion  to  the 
“  money  I  spend  on  myself,  but  in  proportion  to  the  money  I  can, 
“  if  I  please,  give  away  to  another.  *  *  *  Talk  of  the 

“  power  of  knowledge!  What  can  knowledge  invent  that  money 
“  cannot  purchase?  Money,  it  is  true,  cannot  give  you  the  brain 
“  of  the  philosopher,  the  eye  of  the  painter,  the  ear  of  the  musician, 
“  nor  that  inner  sixth  sense  of  beauty  and  truth,  by  which  the  poet 
“unites  in  himself,  philosopher,  painter,  musician;  but  money  can 
“  refine  and  exalt  your  existence  with  all  that  the  philosopher, 
“  painter,  musician,  poet,  accomplish.  That  which  they  are, 
“  your  wealth  cannot  make  you;  but  that  which  they  do,  is  at  the 
“  command  of  your  wealth.  You  may  collect  in  your  libraries  all 
“  thoughts  which  all  thinkers  have  confided  to  books;  your  galleries 
“  may  teem  with  the  treasures  of  art ;  the  air  that  you  breathe  may 
“  be  vocal  with  music;  and  better  than  all  when  you  summon  the 
“  Graces,  they  can  come  to  your  call  in  their  sweet  name  of 
“  Charities.  You  can  build  asylums  for  age,  and  academies  for 
“  youth.  Pining  merit  may  spring  to  Hope,  to  your  voice,  and 
“  poverty  grow  cheerful  in  your  sight.  Money  well  managed, 
“deserves  indeed  the  apotheosis  to  which  she  was  raised  by  her 
“  Latin  adorers ;  she  is  Diva  Moneta — a  goddess.” 

The  desire  to  possess  money  is  well  nigh  universal.  Whether 
it  be  the  pleasurable  excitement  in  acquiring  it,  or  the  power  to 
give  it  away,  or  to  exchange  it  for  articles  of  use  or  enjoyment,  or 
for  the  grosser  pleasure  of  heaping  it  up  and  adding  hoards  to 
hoards ;  whatever  be  the  motive,  we  are  all  striving  for  possession. 
It  is  this  which  makes  the  merchant ;  it  is  this  which  brings  the 
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boy  from  the  country,  where  he  has  lived  as  untrained  and  un¬ 
shackled  as  a  wild  colt,  and  makes  him  submit  to  the  restraints  of 
business  habits;  makes  him  willing  to  be  shut  up  in  a  “close  and 
“  dusky  counting-house.” 

As  we  look  out  on  the  surface  of  society,  we  see  that  there  is  a 
race  going  on  continually — that  race  is  for  riches — and  who  shall 
win  ?  And  so  universal  is  this  pursuit,  that  one  of  the  sacred 
writers  has  expressed  the  sentiment  in  a  passage  which  we  would 
refuse  to  believe  if  it  were  not  in  the  Bible ;  a  passage  which  is 
rarely,  if  ever  preached  from  in  our  days — for  reasons  which  are 
most  apparent,  “the  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil.” 

But  like  other  pursuits  in  life,  that  of  the  merchant  is  not  always 
successful ;  in  fact,  the  disappointments  are  more  numerous  than 
the  successes.  The  best  educated,  the  best  trained,  the  wisest  men, 
fall  into  errors  of  judgment ;  make  mistakes  in  their  calculations; 
stretch  out  their  hands  to  help  a  friend  or  a  neighbor  a  little  too 
far — lose  their  balance  and  fall. 

It  seems  impossible  to  avoid  these  mishaps.  And  it  will  not  do 
to  make  provisions  against  such  misfortunes  in  the  way  of  private 
settlements  on  the  members  of  one’s  family.  The  high-minded, 
honorable  merchant  cannot  so  provide  against  possible  or  probable 
days  of  darkness ;  for  while  he  continues  in  business,  his  creditors, 
and  the  public  generally,  consider  that  his  whole  estate  is  liable  for 
the  payment  of  his  obligations,  and  in  the  event  of  insolvency,  he 
cannot  enjoy  without  harsh  criticism  any  provision  which,  in  the 
days  of  successful  business,  he  may  have  made  for  his  declining 
years,  and  for  his  dependent  family. 

You  know,  you  all  know,  by  observation  or  experience,  how 
sad  it  is  to  see  a  man  who  has  spent  the  best  years  of  his  life  in 
mercantile  pursuits,  who  has  held  up  his  head  among  the  highest 
and  the  best  in  the  consciousness  of  a  success  and  an  integrity  of 
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his  own  creation ;  you  know  how  sad  it  is  to  see  such  a  man  over¬ 
taken  and  overwhelmed  by  misfortune,  not  always  the  result  of  his 
own  mismanagement,  plunged  into  the  depths  of  poverty,  hiding 
himself  from  the  gaze  of  his  fellow  men,  and  reduced  to  such  deplo¬ 
rable  extremity  as  to  suffer  for  the  actual  necessities  of  life.  T  need 
not,  I  cannot,  dwell  on  this  picture.  Your  own  imagination  can 
fill  up  the  outlines  and  make  the  application. 

Now  I  tell  you  nothing  new  when  I  say  that  the  object  of  The 
Merchants  Fund  is  to  provide  for  just  such  cases. 

Some  of  the  best  men  have  found  themselves  in  this  condition. 
They  are  too  old  to  work,  they  cannot  beg — I  dare  not  suggest  the 
other  alternative,  and  they  come  to  be  wholly,  or  in  part,  dependent 
on  this  Fund.  It  is  one  of  the  most  delicate  and  graceful  of  all 
charities.  The  giver  and  the  receiver  never  meet — they  are  unknown 
to  each  other ;  and  the  pain  of  obligation  is  relieved  as  far  as  it 
can  possibly  be. 

There  must  be,  in  this  audience,  many  who  can  help  this  Fund. 
Quite  recently,  as  you  have  heard,  a  Princely  gift  has  been  made 
by  a  retired  Merchant  (in  fact  Princes  rarely  make  gifts  so  munifi¬ 
cent  !)  a  man  whose  name  will  be  cherished  in  profound  respect 
and  gratitude  by  coming  generations,  as  it  is  here  and  now — a  man 
who,  in  the  light  of  the  highest  and  best  example,  is  going  about 
doing  good — seeking  objects  on  which  to  bestow  his  large  benevo¬ 
lence.  He  has  realized  in  his  own  experience  that  saying  of  our 
blessed  Lord  which,  though  not  found  in  any  of  the  Gospels,  has 
been  preserved  in  the  memory  of  one  of  his  Apostles,  that  “  it  is 
“  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.” 

Not  many  are  able  to  make  contributions  so  large — but  very 
many,  almost  all,  in  this  assembly  can  do  something,  however 
small,  for  so  good  an  object.  The  largest  benevolence  ever 
manifested  in  our  world  by  any  human  being,  in  the  way  of 
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pecuniary  charity,  was  represented  by  the  lowest  possible  sum — two 
mites  / 

When  a  rich  man  dies,  we  read  with  much  interest  that  part  of 
his  Will  which  recites  his  bequests  to  benevolent  institutions;  how 
much  he  gave  to  this  and  that  cherished  object,  and  we  rejoice  to 
learn  that  his  executors  will  have  the  honor  of  distributing  these 
sums  in  the  directions  indicated;  but  I  can  tell  you  of  abetter 
thing  than  this  :  Be  your  own  executor.  Take  the  satisfaction  of 
giving  with  your  own  hand  these  sums,  and  enjoy  with  an  excusable 
selfishness,  the  only  selfishness  that  is  excusable,  the  great  pleasure 
of  making  others  happy. 

You  need  not  fear  that  the  sacred  trust  will  be  betrayed.  The 
names  of  the  Officers  and  the  Managers  of  this  Fund  are  a  sufficient 
guarantee  that  your  contributions  and  your  bequests  will  be  faith¬ 
fully  guarded.  Some  of  the  very  best  names  in  our  city  are  here, 
and  they  are  as  familiar  to  you  as  household  words. 

I  trust  you  will  not  think  me  invidious,  and  I  know  you  will 
excuse  me  when  I  say  that  there  is  one  name  high  in  the  list  of 
officers  of  this  Merchants  Fund — Thomas  Robins,  Esq.,  a  gentle¬ 
man  who  sits  on  this  platform  to-night — whose  long  life  spent  in 
the  midst  of  you,  is  an  illustration  of  the  highest,  purest  integrity, 
whose  venerable  head,  white  as  snow,  has  never  been  bowed  in 
shame  or  grief,  unless  it  be  for  the  faults  or  misfortunes  of  others, 
who  gave  up  the  career  of  an  honorable  merchant  more  than 
twenty  years  ago  to  take  the  charge  of  a  large  moneyed  institution, 
which  he  guides  and  controls  with  an  intelligent  judgment  worthy 
of  the  very  highest  praise. 

It  is  to  men  of  this  character,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  you 
commit  the  almost  sacred  ministrations  of  your  Merchants  Fund. 
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Upon  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Comegys’  remarks,  Mr. 
Fraley,  the  Chairman,  said  : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  ,. 

We  have  heard  the  Church  speak  for  our  charity — -we  have  heard 
the  Merchant  speak  for  our  charity,  and  now  we  are  to  hear  the 
Law  speak  for  our  charity.  I  know  that  merchants  depend  often 
upon  the  lawyers  for  good  counsel  and  good  guidance  through  their 
troubles,  and  I  know  that  the  eloquent  gentleman  who  I  am  about 
to  introduce  to  you  can  represent  properly  the  much  abused  pro¬ 
fession  of  the  law.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  have  now  the  pleasure 
of  introducing  my  friend,  Mr.  Henry  Armitt  Brown. 
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Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

If  anything  could  add  to  my  embarrassment,  it  certainly  would 
be  my  friend  Mr.  Fraley’s  method  of  introduction,  for  I  think  I 
can  perceive  that  it  has  called  upon  your  faces  a  very  natural  ex¬ 
pression  of  surprise  that  a  lawyer  should  be  asked  to  speak  at  this 
Anniversary  of  The  Merchants  Fund.  This  is,  as  I  understand  it, 
a  meeting  of  business  men,  and,  as  a  rule,  a  member  of  the  Bar  is 
not  called  upon  to  address  such  an  assemblage,  unless  it  be  in  some 
difficulty.  Such,  certainly,  is  not  your  case  to-night.  This  com¬ 
pany  is  too  careless  for  a  business  meeting  ;  its  proceedings  are  too 
quiet  and  intelligible  for  a  stock  board  or  exchange,  and  far  too 
harmonious  for  a  meeting  of  creditors.  There  is  evidently  no  se¬ 
rious  question  to  be  decided  here  to-night.  It  is  a  joyous  festival 
— the  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  a  great  charity.  Is  it  in  exer¬ 
cise  of  your  benevolence  that  you  ask  a  lawyer  to  take  part ;  that 
you  open  wide  the  casement  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  grant  a  peep 
at  the  peace,  and  warmth,  and  happiness  within,  to  a  member  of 
that  profession  which  is  vulgarly  supposed  to  prey  upon  your  neces¬ 
sities,  and  exists  only  to  drag  you  to  destruction  ?  The  lawyer 
knows  nothing  of  your  markets,  foreign  or  domestic,  overstocked 
or  scarce ;  of  your  gilt-edged  paper— (though  you  do  sometimes 
entrust  to  him  paper  which  has  no  gold  upon  it) — of  your  margins, 
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your  long  and  shorts,  the  rise  and  fall  of  stocks,  the  ebb  and  flow 
of  trade,  or  any  of  the  thousand  things  which  make  up  your  busi¬ 
ness  lives,  and  which,  familiar  to  you  as  (shall  I  say  ?)  your  Bibles, 
are  daily  refuting  the  adage,  and  puzzling  him  more  than  he  can 

A 

tell.  He  is  a  creature  by  himself.  He  exists,  think  some  of  his 
countrymen,  as  a  sort  of  disagreeable  necessity.  In  the  minds  of 
men  who  have  no  immediate  occasion  for  his  services,  he  is  believed 
to  be  like  Warren  Hastings,  the  enemy  of  the  human  race ;  the 
male  of  his  species  he  looks  upon  as  natural  prey,  and  sees  nothing 
attractive  in  the  female  but  the  first  syllable.  Practice  in  making 
black  appear  white,  and  vice  versa ,  has,  in  their  view,  dulled  his 
keener  sense,  and  he  is  described  as  having  early  reached  a  point 
but  lately  touched  by  the  law  itself,  and  to  have  no  regard  for 
creed,  sex,  or  color.  What  should  he  know  about  merchants’ 
funds  for  charity?  His  acquaintance  with  merchants  is  supposed 
to  be  confined  to  their  rare  and  loving  quarrels,  which  are  always 
of  his  fostering  ;  his  knowledge  of  funds  to  be  limited  to  that  which 
he  has  acquired  as  the  Mephistophiles  of  some  Faust-like  receiver 
or  assignee  in  bankruptcy ;  his  benevolence  to  be  like  his  honesty, 
an  unknown  quantity,  and  his  charity,  in  those  rare  cases  where  it 
has  been  found  to  exist  at  all,  to  begin  at  home — and  end  there. 
Like  the  angel  whom  he  is  believed  to  worship,  his  chief  skill  con¬ 
sists  in  making  the  worse  appear  the  better  reason  ;  and,  indeed, 
within  ten  days  it  has  been  my  agreeable  but  not  peculiar  experience 
to  spend  an  edifying  hour  in  the  railway  cars  with  a  commercial 
traveler,  who,  mistaking  me  for  a  respectable  member  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  proved  conclusively  to  himself,  by  the  aid  of  many  quota¬ 
tions  from  the  Scriptures,  that  the  lawyer  has  so  far  fallen  below  the 
lofty  average  of  the  human  race  that — unlike  the  Father  of  his 
Country,  who  could  not  tell  a  lie — he  is  physically  unable  to  speak 
truth. 
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In  a  word,  so  little  is  the  lawyer  understood  and  appreciated  by 
the  layman,  that,  the  other  day,  when  a  number  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  members  of  this  bar  went  on  business  to  an  inland  city, 
unusually  favored  in  its  opportunities  for  measuring  and  appreciat¬ 
ing  men,  they  were  immediately  taken  by  the  acute  inhabitants  of 
the  place  for  the  band  of  talented  artists  who  had  promised,  for 
that  night  only,  to  delight  them  with  the  moral  and  intellectual 
drama  entitled  “  Humpty  Dumpty.”  What  wonder  then,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  that  the  sound  of  my  voice  frightens  me  in  this 
audience  of  merchants;  what  wonder  that  I  am  overwhelmed  at  the 
outset  and  doubtful  what  to  say  ?  But  I  remember  that  in  the  Law 
Merchant  an  established  custom  may  have  all  the  force  of  statute, 
and  I  am  informed  by  your  committee  that  it  is  the  fixed  custom 
of  The  Merchants  Fund  to  take  out  its  annual  revenge  upon  my 
profession  by  having  a  lawyer  on  exhibition  here  once  a  year,  and  I 
have  accepted  the  invitation  to  address  you,  yielding  obedience  to 
that  first  law  of  my  professional  being  which  forbids  me  to  with¬ 
hold  my  services  when  they  are  sought  by  the  mercantile  com¬ 
munity. 

This  is  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  The  Merchants  Fund.  For 
nineteen  times  have  you  gathered  together  to  rejoice  in  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  old  year  and  take  counsel  for  the  new  one.  For  nine¬ 
teen  times  have  you  listened  to  the  story  from  eloquent  lips  of  the 
rise  and  development  of  that  commerce  which  in  your  hands  has 
become  the  power  of  the  age,  and  again  to  the  exhortations  of 
good  men  to  continue  in  the  support  of  this  noble  charity.  From 
me  you  must  expect  to-night  neither  the  one  thing  nor  the  other. 

I  shall  not  repeat  to  you  how,  in  the  gray  dawn  of  antiquity,  the 
Carthagenian  and  his  Phoenician  brother  vexed  the  sea  with  ships; 
how  commerce,  rising  in  the  east  and  crossing  the  narrow  strip  of 
desert  between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Nile,  built  up  the  wealth  and 
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power  of  ancient  Thebes  ;  and  a  few  centuries  later — only  three 
thousand  years  ago — poured  upon  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  ; 
how  nations  became  traders  and  merchants  kings ;  how  monarch 

after  monarch  struggled  for  commercial  supremacy  and  the  power 

/* 

and  riches  which  it  brought — Thothmes  and  Rameses,  Shishak  and 
Cambyses  ;  that  prince  of  merchants,  Hiram,  King  of  Tyre  ;  and 
Nebuchadnezzar,  that  sovereign  of  bucolic  tastes.  Nor  need  I  refer 
again  to  that  fact,  so  pleasing  to  the  American  merchant’s  pride, 
that  the  most  gallant  gentleman  of  antiquity  was  at  the  same  time 
— on  the  authority  of  Scripture — the  most  daring  and  successful  of 
merchants  and  the  wisest  of  mankind  !  I  need  not  repeat  to  you 
how  Prince  Henry,  of  Portugal,  opened  the  way  to  two  continents ; 
whose  captains,  penetrating  the  most  distant  seas,  made  it  possible 
for  Columbus,  a  half  century  later,  to  sail  into  the  stormy  Atlantic 
to  discover  an  unknown  world,  and  for  Vasco  de  Gama,  creeping 
around  the  African  Cape,  steering  his  little  boat  with  one  hand, 
while  he  held  back  his  mutinous  crew  with  the  other,  to  reach,  at 
last,  the  Indian  Ocean  and  knock  at  the  forgotten  portals  of  the 
East ;  how  the  Italian  Republics  sprang  up  and  fell  with  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  the  trade  of  the  Indies  ;  how  the  Hanse  towns  were 
built  up  with  the  treasures  of  the  Orient.  I  need  not  paint  again 
the  magnificence  of  Antwerp  or  of  Bruges,  where,  by  the  way,  suc¬ 
cessful  commerce  seems  early  to  have  developed  one  of  its  logical 
and  necessary  results,  for,  a  Queen  of  France  passing  through  the 
latter  city  in  the  fourteenth  century  is  said  to  have  exclaimed:  “I 
“  thought  myself  a  great  queen,  but  here  are  fifty  women  as  finely 
“  appareled  as  myself:”  nor  tell  again  the  story  of  the  Lombards, 
who  created  the  banking  of  the  world  and  bequeathed  to  us  not 
only  the  memory  of  their  power  and  their  wealth,  but  also  those 
three  golden  balls  which,  taken  from  their  coat-of-arms,  glitter  en¬ 
ticingly  before  men’s  eyes  to-day  in  every  civilized  city  and  entitle 
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them  to  be  called,  if  not  the  fathers,  at  least  the  uncles  of  trade. 
What  need  to  tell  you  of  the  wealth  and  power  and  patriotism  of 
the  merchants  of  the  olden  time  ?  How  a  German  merchant  lent 
the  Emperor  Charles  a  sum  sufficient  to  carry  on  his  wars,  and 
then,  with  princely  generosity,  burned  the  notes  of  payment  before 
the  astonished  monarch,  in  a  fire  of  cinnamon-wood — in  that 
quaint  chamber  which  many  of  you  have  visited  in  Augsburg;  how 
a  Jew  of  Amsterdam,  dying,  bequeathed  his  fortune  to  the  poor, 
scatteiing  among  them,  without  difference  of  creed  or  race,  tons 
upon  tons  of  gold  ;  how  an  English  merchant,  by  a  skilful  and 
timely  use  of  his  enormous  wealth,  delayed  for  nearly  a  twelve- 
month  the  sailing  of  the  invincible  Armada,  and  perhaps  saved  the 
English  Crown  and  nation.  How  an  American  merchant,  filled 
with  a  patriotism  as  pure  and  a  generosity  as  noble  as  ever  moved 
a  human  heart,  rose  up  in  the  darkest  hours  of  the  Revolution  and 
poured  the  earnings  of  a  lifetime  into  his  country’s  lap;  and  you 
have  seen  nay,  you  yourselves  have  shown — that  American  mer¬ 
chants  in  what  are  called  degenerate  times  are  still  capable  of  acts 
of  devotion  and  sell-sacrifice,  which,  but  the  other  day,  wrought 
the  salvation  of  your  country. 

Nor  shall  I,  on  this  anniversary,  urge  you,  who  have  given  so 
many  proofs  of  your  generosity,  whose  presence  here  to-night  is  an 
evidence  of  your  steadfastness  in  this  noble  cause,  to  continue  in 
the  practice  of  benevolence.  Your  object  is  beyond  the  need  of 
eulogy.  It  is  the  exercise  of  a  divine  virtue.  To  bind  up  bleed¬ 
ing  wounds — to  bring  light  back  again  to  eyes  fast  growing  dim — 
to  stir  broken  hearts  with  the  returning  warmth  of  vanished  days, 
mourned  the  more  bitterly  because  they  cannot  be  forgotten — to 
lift  up  out  of  his  misery  your  fallen  brother — this  is,  indeed,  that 
Virtue  which,  like  Mercy,  “  Blesseth  him  that  gives  and  him  that 
“takes.”  and,  greater  than  Faith  or  Hope,  is  the  divine  attribute 
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of  One  who,  though  you  work  in  secret,  will  reward  you  openly. 
And  yet,  as  I  look  around  upon  this  audience,  it  seems  to  me 
that  there  is  much  to  say.  This  is  an  audience  of  practical 
men,  of  active  business  men,  of  representatives  of  all  the  branches 

A 

of  commerce  and  of  trade.  It  is  you,  her  business  men,  who  have 
created  the  wonderful  prosperity  of  America.  It  is  you  who  have 
tamed  this  new  world  in  a  century,  and  pushed  the  car  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  across  this  continent  from  sea  to  sea ;  you,  who  have  felled 
these  forests,  and  broken  up  these  prairies,  and  built  up  these 
mighty  cities  by  river  or  seaside,  and  bound  them,  fast  together 
with  an  iron  chain ;  you,  who  have  forced  the  earth  herself  to 
yield  you  up  her  treasures  and  made  the  seas  your  highway,  and, 
taking  the  lightning  of  heaven  for  your  messenger,  have  almost 
annihilated  time  !  A  century  ago,  and  Philadelphia  was  a  strag¬ 
gling  town  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand  people,  stretching 
back  four  or  five  squares  from  the  Delaware.  Forty  thousand 
pounds  exceeded  the  value  of  her  exports ;  half  a  million  sterling 
the  importations  from  the  mother  country.  Commerce  there  was 
little;  manufactures  there  were  none.  Take  up  the  newspaper  of 
1 7 73,  f°r>  like  the  players  in  “  Hamlet,”  it  is  “the  abstract  and 
“  brief  chronicle  of  the  time.”  You  will  find  it  a  rough  sheet  of 
four  pages,  printed  on  coarse  paper,  and  published  once  a  week. 
The  London  letter  is  two  months  old.  The  news,  if  you  can  call 
it  news,  has  been  three  days  coming  from  New  York,  one  week 
from  Boston,  and  more  than  three  weeks  from  Charleston,  South 
Carolina.  A  few  ships  are  advertised  to  sail,  one  of  them,  the 
“  strong,  cedar-built  schooner  Rebecca,  now  lying  at  Chestnut 
“street  wharf,”  with  a  delightful  indefiniteness  “  towards  the  lat- 
“  ter  part  of  the  week.”  The  driver  of  a  stage  coach  “  from  the 
Cross  Roads,  in  Cumberland  county,  in  the  West  Jerseys,  to  Mr. 
Cooper’s  Ferry,  opposite  Philadelphia,”  announces  his  willingness, 
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“at  four  pence  a  letter,”  to  carry  the  weekly  mail  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  in  his  breast  pocket;  and  the  ‘'Lightning  Line  of  Stages” 
lumbers  “through  from  the  Coffee  House  at  Front  and  Market  to 
“  New  York  and  back  in  four  days.”  The  market  has  been  active. 
Cotton  is  quoted  at  one  and  ten  pence,  flour  at  seventeen  shillings 
six  pence,  and  bar  iron  at  twenty-four  pounds  sterling.  There 
are  advertisements  of  coffee  and  sugar,  calicoes,  hogsheads  of  mo¬ 
lasses  and  tierces  of  Jamaica  rum.  Nor  is  the  retail  trade  asleep. 
One  Philadelphian  of  1773  has  for  sale  “books,  stationery,  lamp- 
“  black,  several  pieces  of  calico  lately  landed  from  the  Betsy,  Cap- 
“  tain  Jenks,  and  some  tierces  of  Jamaica  rum,”  which  reminds  me 
of  a  citizen  of  Omaha  who  said  to  a  fellow  traveler  that  he  dealt 
in  “boots  and  shoes,  crockery,  and  real  estate.”  Half  a  column 
is  taken  up  with  the  advertisement  “  for  sale  in  the  shop  in  Water 
“street,  near  Tun  alley,  of  a  barrel  organ  made  by  George  Pike, 
“maker  to  his  majesty,”  and  among  its  tunes  are  “Coronation 
“Anthem,  Auretti’s  Minuet,  Mr.  Vernon’s  Hornpipe,  Handel’s 
“Water  piece,  ‘Cruel  Tyrant  Love,’  and  the  CIV.  Psalm.”  Two 
branches  of  trade  appear  to  languish,  for  protection  has  been 
sought  by  matrimony  and  given  in  approved  Pennsylvania  fashion 
by  the  imposition  of  “  a  tax  of  fifteen  shillings  on  all  unmarried 
“men,”  and  it  is  found  necessary  to  announce  for  the  second  time 
that  “the  17th  day  of  December,  1773,  is  the  last  moment  al- 
“  lowed  to  those  adventurers  who  have  neglected  to  renew  their 
“tickets  in  the  third  class  of  Petty’s  Island  cash  lottery,  for  the 
“  benefit  of  Norrington  Presbyterian  Church.”  But  a  third  branch 
is  evidently  brisk ;  for  one  person  informs  the  public  that  he  has 
for  sale  “the  time  of  a  young  house  carpenter  lately  landed  from 
“  England  and  another,  that  he  has  “  some  sturdy  negro  lads  and 
“several  likely  negro  wenches,  one  of  whom  understands  cooking 
“  and  has  had  the  measles. ”  Such  was  the  Philadelphia  of  1773. 
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What  will  she  be  in  the  eighth  decade  of  the  twentieth  century  ? 
It  is  for  you,  her  business  men,  to  say.  In  no  country  since  the 
beginning  of  history  has  the  position  of  merchants,  as  a  class, 
equaled  what  it  is  in  America  to-day.  The  extent  and  variety  of 
your  experience  in  this  practical  age,  the  importance  of  the  inter¬ 
ests  which  you  control,  the  enormous  growth  and  increase  of  your 
wealth,  the  weight  of  your  counsels  and  your  names,  combine  to 
give  you,  in  the  communities  in  which  you  live,  a  power  possessed 
by  no  other  class  of  American  citizens.  In  olden  times  the  mer¬ 
chant  was  the  friend  and  companion  of  the  sovereign ;  to-day,  in 
America,  he  is  the  sovereign  himself.  The  lawyer  has  in  great 
measure  done  his  work.  It  was  his  to  gather  up  and  form  into  a 
complete  scheme  of  government  the  powers  which  the  soldier  had 
won  for  his  country  with  the  sword.  It  was  his  to  plan  and  con¬ 
solidate  those  institutions  which,  founded  on  the  capacity  of  man 
to  rule  himself,  were  less  than  a  century  ago  an  experiment  untried. 
He  will  always  play  an  important  part  in  remodeling  and  improv¬ 
ing  them  as  changing  times  and  circumstances  demand  it,  but  his 
greatest  work  is  finished.  It  is  not  now  a  question  of  the  making 
of  constitutions  and  of  laws,  nor  of  obedience  to  the  one  and  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  other,  but  of  the  adjustment  of  capital  and  labor, 
of  the  power  of  corporations  and  trade  unions,  of  the  expansion  or 
contraction  of  the  currency,  of  protection  or  free  trade.  To  you, 
then,  who  hold  in  your  hands  one  of  the  greatest  powers  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  the  force  of  gold,  that  which  leads  all  men  and  bends  all 
other  forces  to  its  will,  does  America  look  to  develop  her  moral 
and  material  resources,  to  preserve  her  institutions,  and  hand 
them  down  to  a  remote  posterity.  You  have  a  country  extending 
over  twenty  degrees  of  latitude  and  from  one  ocean  to  the  other, 
with  every  variety  of  climate  and  every  kind  of  soil.  The  products 
of  its  agriculture  are  innumerable,  the  richness  of  its  minerals 
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unsurpassed,  its  scenery  ranging  from  the  snow-clad  mountain  to 
the  dead  waste  and  level  of  the  desert,  its  lakes  and  rivers  the 
greatest  in  the  world.  Protected  by  a  thousand  leagues  of  sea,  it  has 
grown  up  in  the  course  of  a  century  to  be  one  of  the  great  powers 
of  the  earth.  A  refuge  for  the  oppressed,  it  has  drawn  to  it  men 
of  every  race  and  every  clime.  Since  1776  its  population  has 
doubled  with  each  generation,  until  to-day  it  contains  one  million 
more  than  France,  nine  millions  more  than  England,  and  as  many 
inhabitants  as  the  empire  of  Germany.  You  have  a  government 
founded  on  the  Universal  Brotherhood  of  Man,  upheld  by  liberty 
and  justice,  which  has  withstood  a  thousand  shocks,  and  still,  with 
impartial  benevolence,  stands  on  for  all  alike ;  which  opens  wide  a 
hundred  avenues  for  your  energy,  and  enterprise,  and  skill ;  a 
Government,  mild  and  paternal,  in  which  each  one  has  a  share, 
which  confers  the  greatest  privileges  and  exacts  the  simplest  duties. 
But  those  duties  go  with  those  privileges,  hand  in  hand ;  you  can¬ 
not  shirk  the  one  and  enjoy  the  other.  In  the  future  of  that  coun¬ 
try,  in  the  stability  of  that  government,  you  are  each  personally 
interested.  It  concerns  you  all  alike.  The  “  Happy  Valley  ”  is 
no  longer  possible  ;  the  happiness  of  each  man  is  bound  up  in  the 
happiness  of  his  fellow — his  prosperity  in  the  prosperity  of  his 
country.  If,  in  the  pursuit  of  power ;  if,  in  the  acquisition  of 
wealth  ;  if,  in  the  enjoyment  of  ease;  if,  blinded  by  that  selfish 
and  shortsighted  policy  which  o’erleaps  itself,  the  American  should 
steadily  neglect  his  duty  ;  if,  in  his  devotion  to  himself,  he  ignore 
the  common  good  ;  if,  through  partisan  spirit  on  the  one  hand,  or 
a  more  fatal  apathy  on  the  other,  he  put  weapons  in  the  hands  of 
the  worst  elements  of  society  and  part  his  country’s  honors  among 
wicked  men ;  if,  from  whatever  cause  he  crush  out  the  heart  of 
Virtue  and  exalt  the  head  of  Vice,  then,  indeed,  his  doom  and  his 
country’s  doom  is  sealed.  Raise  your  fair  cities  and  sink  deep 
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your  mines  !  Rib  this  wide  land  with  railways  and  send  forth 

your  ships  upon  the  wings  of  every  breeze  !  Build  high  your  palaces 

and  cloud-capped  towers,  and  cram  them  with  the  riches  of  the 

earth  !  In  vain  !  in  vain  !  in  vain  !  You  have  builded  on  the 

/* 

sand  ;  the  tempest  is  about  to  break,  and  the  gods  you  worshipped 
have  deserted  you  !  You  are  no  longer  the  children  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  his  great  soul  has  passed  out  forever  from  among  you  ! 

I  have  not  the  authority  of  a  sacred  office  like  the  reverend  gent¬ 
leman  who  spoke  to  you  first.  I  have  not  the  familiar  right 
to  counsel  you  of  the  gentleman  who  has  just  sat  down ;  but, 
had  I  the  title  to  speak  out,  I  would  say  to  you,  merchants  and 
business  men  of  Philadelphia,  that  in  the  conduct  of  her  affairs  and 
the  solution  of  the  great  questions  of  the  day — for  example,  in  the 
education  and  improvement  of  the  masses,  upon  whose  character 
and  intelligence  the  future  rests,  your  country  needs  not  your 
money,  but  yourselves.  I  would  urge  you  to  take  up  quickly,  and 
at  once,  the  burdens  of  your  public  duties,  and  enter  freely  and 
gladly  into  the  service  of  the  State.  I  would  entreat  you  to  watch 
her  interests  as  you  do  your  own,  to  exercise  in  public  affairs  the 
same  care  you  bestow  on  private  things.  I  would  implore  you  to 
give  your  active  support  to  truth  and  honesty,  and  set  the  seal  of 
your  condemnation  on  dishonesty  and  vice.  I  would  beseech  you 
to  foster  public  virtue  in  this  land,  and  teach  men  by  your  acts  that 
patriotism  is  not  “the  last  refuge  of  a  scoundrel,”  but  the  first  duty 
of  an  honest  man ;  and  were  these  words  the  last  that  should  ever 
pass  my  lips,  I  would  repeat  the  warning  embodied  in  the  truth, 
that  “the  price  of  liberty  is  eternal  vigilance for  neverwas  there 
greater  need  for  vigilance  than  now ! 

You  owe  this  to  ourselves — to  the  community  in  which  you  live ; 
to  this  ancient  and  historic  city  where  your  fathers  dwelt ;  to  this 
grand  old  Commonwealth,  of  which  you  are  the  children.  You 
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owe  it  to  the  past,  which  has  bequeathed  to  you  its  priceless  lessons 
of  experience ;  you  owe  it  to  the  present,  which  showers  on  you  its 
choice  blessings  and  its  glorious  opportunities ;  you  owe  it  to 
posterity,  whose  fate  is  now  trembling  in  your  hands.  Do  but 
your  simple  duty,  and  in  the  fulness  of  a  perfect  time,  in  calm 
enjoyment  of  deep-rooted  prosperity  and  unbroken  peace,  the 
inhabitants  of  this  land  will  look  back  with  gratitude  to  you  as  the 
creators  under  God  of  all  their  happiness ;  and,  in  the  language  of 
one  of  the  greatest  masters  of  the  English  tongue,  liken  the  first 
merchants  of  America  to  those  early  kings  of  the  Carnatic,  whose 
ambition  was  “the  ambition  of  an  insatiable  benevolence;  which, 
‘  ‘  not  contented  with  reigning  in  the  dispensation  of  happiness  through 
“  the  contracted  term  of  human  life,  had  strained  with  all  the  reach- 
“  ings  and  graspings  of  a  vivacious  mind  to  extend  their  bounty  be- 
“  yond  the  limit  of  Nature,  and  to  perpetuate  themselves  through 
“  generations  of  generations,  the  guardians,  the  nourishers,  the  pro- 
“  tectors  of  mankind.” 


Mr.  Brown’s  address  concluded  the  exercises  of 
the  evening. 
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The  Merchants  Fund  was  incorporated  by  the  Legislature  of 
Pennsylvania,  January  29,  1854.  Its  benign  object  is  defined  in 
the  second  Article  of  its  Charter — “  To  furnish  relief  to  indigent 
Merchants  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia ,  especially  such  as  are  aged 
and  i?ifirm." 

The  affairs  of  the  Association  are  under  the  direction  of  a  Board 
of  Officers  and  Managers,  annually  elected  by  the  members. 


LIFE  MEMBERSHIPS  may  be  constituted  by  the  payment  of 
Fifty  Dollars. 

ANNUAL  MEMBERSHIP,  Five  Dollars  per  annum. 
Subscriptions  and  donations  received  by  WILLIAM  H.  BACON, 
Treasurer,  No.  317  Walnut  Street. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST  OF  PERSONAL  ESTATE. 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  The  Merchants  Fund,  of  the  City  of 
Philadelphia,  to  be  paid  to  the 

Treasurer  of  said  Society,  for  the  general  purposes  thereof. 


DEVISE  OF  REAL  ESTATE. 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  The  Merchants  Fund,  of  the  City  of 
Philadelphia,  all  that  and 

appurtenances,  to  be  held  by  the  said  The  Merchants  Fund  and 
their  successors  and  assigns  forever. 
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